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New York, “May 13, 1916 


The Tenth Anniversary Meeting of The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States was held in the 
Central High School, Philadelphia, on Friday and 
Saturday, April 14-15. The attendance was good, 
though not as large as had been expected. The Educa- 
tional Week at the University of Pennsylvania inter- 
fered somewhat with the attendance; so, too, did the 
fact that it was for some Schools the spring vacation 
period. Those who were present, however, had a 
delightful time socially, particularly at the dinner 
Friday night, and at the luncheon on Saturday. They 
found the papers interesting and valuable also; this 
was evidenced both by remarks made about them, 
in the intervals between sessions, and by the discus- 
sions during the sessions. 

The programme was conducted exactly as printed 
in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 9g. 169-170, except that 
Professor Smith was not present. The papers will 
be published in full in THE CLAssIcAL WEEKLY. 
Hence nothing will be said about them here, except 
concerning the illustrated papers; papers of this type, 
unhappily, THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY is not yet in 
position to publish. Professor Robinson's paper on 
Caricature in Classical (Literature and) Art was very 
interesting and instructive; he disproved conclusively 
the contention of some, that caricature was unknown 
to Greek art (with its love of the beautiful). Pro- 
fessor Howes's paper, whose title, he insisted amiably, 
should rather be The Story of Three Greek Coins, 
began with the statement that once, when he was in 
Greece, a Greek, near Eleusis, showed him three Greek 
coins which, he said, he had lately found, along with 
others. He gave these to Professor Howes, with the 
understanding that the latter should ascertain what 
market there was, if any, for such coins. Presently, 
the Director of the Greek Numismatical Collection 
became aware of the discovery of the hoard of coins 
of which Professor Howes’s three were a part, and im- 
pounded the whole collection; the discoverer received 
from the Greek Government but a smali sum for his 
coins. Professor Howes gave an account of the nature 
and value of the coins thus transferred to the Govern- 
ment (they were described later in an elaborate article 
and catalogue by the Director). Some coins of 
this hoard or of a similar hoard got into the hands of 
private collectors; the fortunes of these Professor 
Howes traced with care. He then showed some speci- 


mens of these various collections, and finally displayed 


his own coins, which certainly in beauty and excellence 
of preservation stand in the front rank. One coin, 
if I remember correctly, represented Aesculapius; 
one gave an excellent view of the Acropolis, as seen 
from the southwest. Professor McDaniel’s paper, 
Some Ancient Terrors, was an instructive and enter- 
taining account of some of the things, magical and other- 
wise, that sorely*tried the souls of the ancients, and kept 
those ancients semper anxii sollicitique. 

For the Executive Committee report was made that 
it had held two prolonged meetings, one at Christmas 
time, at Princeton, the other at Philadelphia, in con- 
nection with the Annual Meeting. The Committee 
had carefully considered the work of the Association 
in general; it had also examined and approved the 
report of the Secretary-Treasurer, which, by the way, 
had previously been audited by Professor Koscoe 
Guernsey and Mr. William Stuart Messer of Columbia 
University. The Committee had, however, no new 
recommendations to make. 

One point may be noted here. The time and place 
of the annual meetings have always been fixed by vote 
of the Executive Committee. This year, for the third 
time, The Classical Association of Pittsburgh and 
Vicinity urged that the annual meeting be held in 
Pittsburgh. Since next year is the Decennial Anniver- 
sary of The Classical Association of Pittsburgh and 
Vicinity, the Executive Committee voted unanimously 
to accept the invitation of the University of Pittsburgh 
to hold the Eleventh Annual Meeting there next spring. 

The officers elected for 1916-1917 are as follows: 
President, Professor Charles E. Bennett, Cornel! 
University; Vice-Presidents, Professor Harold L. 
Cleasby, Syracuse University, Professor Catharine 
Saunders, Vassar College, Mr. William Wallace King, 
Barringer High School, Newark, N. J., Professor Elisha 
Conover, Delaware College, Newark, Delaware, 
Miss Jessie E. Allen, Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, 
Professor Evan T. Sage, University of Pittsburgh, 
Miss Mary B. Rockwood, Western High School, 
Baltimore, and Professor Charles S. Smith, The George 
Washington University, Washington, D. of C. 

There is much more that should be said concerning 
the Tenth Anniversary Meeting. There is room, 
however, for just two things more. One is the usual 
summary of the report of the Secretary-Treasurer. 

The balance on hand in the treasury of The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States, May 1, 1915, was 
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$8.14 (current account; in Savings Bank, also $357.43). 
Collected, during the year, for back dues, $22.10, for 
current dues, $1154.70, for dues for 1916-1917, $304.30, 
for interest, $10.56, for sale of the pamphlet, Practical 
Value of Latin, $180.85, for sale of reprints of Professor 
Cooper’s paper, $26.10: total in the funds, $1714.68. 
Expenditures included these items: annual meeting, 
1915, $23.75, annual meeting, 1916 (to April 13, 1916), 
$46.10, affidavit, $.25, clerical assistance, $260, 
interest, retransferred to Savings Bank, $10.56, to 
THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY, for subscriptions of members, 
Volumes 8-10, $739, expressage, $.72, postage, miscel- 
laneous, $31.06, special items (on bills, advertising 
material, etc.), $69.81, printing, Practical Value 
Pamphlet, $22.65, rebates to local Classical Associa- 
tions, $108.50, special supplies (cabinet), $13.10, 
miscellaneous supplies, $2.45, travelling expenses, 
$19.17, bills of Vice-Presidents for 1914-1915, $3.79, 
refund, $2.00, micellaneous printing and stationery, 
$46.10. Total expenditures, $1399.01. Balance, cur- 
rent account, April 10, 1916, $315.67 (also in Savings 
Bank, $359.99). Total balance, $675.66. 

On May 1, 1915, the balance in the treasury of THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY was $567.40 (in Savings Bank an 
additional $500). The receipts were, from C. A. A. S., 
for members’ subscriptions, $739; ' for subscriptions, 
from nonmembers,*, $822.65; from miscellaneous 
sources (including advertising), $504.21: total, 
$2623.26. The expenditures of every sort were 
$1953.72. Balance, April 10, 1916, was $669.54 (also 
in Savings Bank, $515.19). Total balance, THE CLAs- 
SICAL WEEKLY, $1174.73. Total resources, Association 
and Weekly combined, $1860.39. 

During the year the sum of $251.14 was forwarded 
to the University of Chicago Press. The amounts 
forwarded on this account during the last four years 
have been as follows: $243.88, 238.88, 250.54, 251.14, 
covering subscriptions as follows: Classical Journal, 
128, 132, 147, 143, Classical Philology, 70, 64, 62, and 


3. 

The total membership for 1914-1915 was 715, the 
final subscription figures for the corresponding volume 
of THE CLAssicAL WEEKLY (Volume 8) 734: total, 
1449. The figures for membership, April 10, 1916, 
were 722, for subscription, 794: total, 1516. 

The account of the ten years of the Association 
prepared by the Secretary-Treasurer was as follows: 

The establishment of The Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States was the result of a union of two move- 
ments, each originally. independent of the other. 
At the Classical conference held in November, 1904, at 
Princeton, in connection with the annual meeting of 
the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland, a Committee was 
appointed ‘‘to formulate a plan for a continuance 
of the Conference from year to year”. This Commit- 
tee reported at Annapolis, in 1905, proposing a plan 
for the continuance of the Conference as an adjunct 
to the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
etc. But, since the feeling seemed to e&ist among 
those present at Annapolis that the time was ripe for 
the formation of a Classical Association of the Middle 
States and Maryland, the Committee was continued 
and was authorized to make a canvass in regard to the 
advisability of forming such an association. On 
November 1, 1906, the Committee, consisting of Dr. 
Archibald L. Hodges,” Chairman, of the Wadleigh 
High School, New York City, Professor Henry Gib- 
bons, of the University of Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
Emery W. Given, of the Newark Academy, issued a 
circular letter whose purpose was to discover how much 
support could he secured for a Classical Association 


of the Middle AtlanticStates. The response to this 
letter was distinctly encouraging. 

In the meantime, Professors Knapp and Lodge, of 
Columbia University, unaware, as it happened, of 
the facts recited in the foregoing paragraph, repeatedly 
discussed the possibility of forming a Classical Asso- 
ciation in the Middle Atlantic States. Just as they 
were ready to act, they learned of the action of the 
Committee of which Dr. Hodges was Chairman, as 
recited above. They at once added their influence to 
that of the Committee. 

On Friday afternoon, November 30, 1906, after the 
Classical Section of the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and’ Maryland 
had adjourned, some forty or more persons met to con- 
sider the question of the formation of a Classical 
Association of the Middle Atlantic States. This meet- 
ing was held in a room of the Central High School, 
Philadelphia. Professor Charles Knapp, of Barnard 
College, was made Chairman of the meeting and Dr. 
David H. Holmes, of the Eastern District High School, 
Brooklyn, was made Secretary. , 

On behalf of the Committee which had issued the 
circular letter referred to above, Dr. Hodges, Chairman, 
offered the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, that it’ is the sense of this meeting 
that an Association of persons residing in the Middle 
States and Maryland who are interested in Classical 
studies should be formed, and such Association, to 
be known as The Classical Association of the Middle 
States and Maryland, is hereby formed. 

Resolved, that a Committee of five be appointed by 
this meeting, with power to add to its number as 
many additional members as may be advisable; that 
this committee shall have power to make all necessary 
arrangements for the first Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, to the end that the organization of the Asso- 
ciation may be perfected immediately; that such 
Committee shall constitute a temporary Board of 
officers, to hold office until a regular Board of Officers 
is elected at the first Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion; and that the Committee be directed to draft 
a Constitution and present it to the Associagion at the 
first Annual Meeting” 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted. The 
Chairman of the meeting was then authorized to ap- 
point the committee of five provided for in the resolu- 
tions. It was further ordered in the motion that the 
Chairman of the meeting should himself be a member 
of the committee of five. The Committee as appointed 
consisted of Dr. A. L. Hodges, of the Wadleigh High 
School, New York City; Mr. Emery W. Given, of 
the Newark Academy; Professor John C. Rolfe, of 
the University of Pennsylvania; Professor George 
P. Bristol, of Cornell University; and Professor Charles 
Knapp, Barnard College. 

This Preliminary Committee of Arrangements 
was organized presently by the election of Dr. Hodges 
as Chairman and Professor Knapp as Secretary. The 
Preliminary Committee held two meetings, on Decem- 
ber 15, 1906, and April 25, 1907. At the first, arrange- 
ments were made for the first Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Middle States and Mary- 
land, to cover two days and to take place in the spring 
of 1907. Among the many other topics fully considered 
by this preliminary Committee of Arrangements 
was the question of the establishment of a classical 
periodical as a proper organ of the new Association. 

The first Annual Meeting of The Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle States and Maryland was held at 
Columbia University on Friday and Saturday, April 
26-27, 1907. At this meeting Dr. A. L. Hodges, 
Chairman of the Preliminary Committee of Arrange- 


ments, presided. The meeting was a distinct success. 
At one session at least 125 persons were present. The 
papers presented proved interesting and called forth 
a good deal of discussion. One part of the records 
of the meeting certifies that the discussion of one paper 
lasted one hour and a quarter. The names of ten 
persons who participated in the discussion are faith- 
fully recorded in the minutes. Besides, there is the 
following pathetic statement: ‘The names of the 
other participants the Secretary was not able to 
secure’. On Saturday afternoon the Constitution 
of the Association was adopted. Resolutions were 
also adopted endorsing the views of Professor Lodge 
with respect to entrance examinations in Latin and 
the general features of the plans outlined by him 
with respect to such examinations. These views, 
you will remember, called for the restricting of entrance 
examinations to ‘sight’ examinations. The officers 
elected at this first Annual Meeting were as follows: 
President, Professor Kirby Flower Smith;  Vice- 
President, Mr. F. A. Dakin; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Professor Charies Knapp; members of the Executive 
Committee, Messrs. A. L. Hodges, George Dwight 
Kellogg, Mitchell Carroll, Jared W. Scudder. 

I have dwelt thus in detail, upon the opening events 
in the history of the Association because it is precisely 
these events that are least known generally to our 
present members. I may note that I had myself for- 
gotten that it was in a room of the Central High School, 
the building in which we are to-day celebrating the 
Tenth Anniversary meeting of The Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States, that the Association was 
formed. 

It will be necessary to pass rapidly over the remaining 
years of the Association. The second Annual meeting 
was held at the George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C., on Friday and Saturday, April 24- 
25, 1908. At this meeting various amendments of 
the Constitution were passed. By one of these it 
was decided that each State and the District of Colum- 
bia should have a_ Vice-President to represent it 
(except that New York and Pennsylvania should 
have two Vice-Presidents each), and that these 
Vice-Presidents, together with the President and 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, and the Editor- 
in-Chief of THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY, should form the 
Executive Committee of the Association. It was 
decided also that Virginia should be added to the terri- 
tory of the Association. As a result, however, of a 
protest from The Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South, which had a short time previously 
added Virginia to its territory (without, however, 
notifying our Association to that effect), it seemed best 
presently, in the interests of inter-associational comity, 
to cease soliciting members in Virginia. At this meet- 
ing also the name of the Association was changed in 
the interests of brevity to The Classical Association 
of the Atlantic States. Mr. F. A. Dakin, of the 
Haverford School, Haverford, Pa., was elected Presi- 
dent and Professor Knapp Secretary-Treasurer. 

The last eight annual meetings have been held as 
follows: Haverford College, April 23-24, 1909; 
The College of the City of New York, April 22-23, 
1910; Princeton University, April 21-22, 1911; The 
University of Pennsylvania, May 3-4, 1912; The 
Johns Hopkins University, May 2-3, 1913; Barnard 
College, April 17-18, 1914; Swarthmore College, 
May 7-8, 1915; Central High School, Philadelphia, 
April 14-15, 1916. The Presidents of the Association 
in these years have been as follows: Professor Mitchell 
Carroll, of George Washington University; Mr. J. B. 
Hench, Shadyside Academy, Pittsburgh; Professor 


John C. Rolfe, University of Pennsylvania; Dr. B. W. 
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Mitchell, Central High School, Philadelphia; Pro- 
fessor W. P. Mustard, The Johns Hopkins University; 
Dr. W. F. Little, Battin High School, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey; and Professor Walter Dennison, Swarthmore 
College. The Secretary-Treasurer from the beginning 
has been Professor Charles Knapp of Barnard College. 

The Vice-Presidents have been as follows: For 
1908-1909, Jared W. Scudder, Albany Academy, 
George P. Bristol, Cornell University, George D. Kel- 
logg, Princeton University, Walton B. McDaniel, 
University of Pennsylvania, J. B. Hench, Shadyside 
Academy, Pittsburgh, Floyd P. Johnson, Friends 
Select School, Wilmington, Harry L. Wilson, Johns 
Hopkins University, Mitchell Carroll, George Washing- 
ton University, Milton W. Humphreys, University of 


Virginia. 
For 1909-10: Jared W. Scudder, Perley Oakland 
Place, Syracuse University, George D. Kellogg, 


Walton B. McDaniel, J. B. Hench, Floyd P. Johnson, 
Harry L. Wilson, Thomas W. Sidwell, Friends Select 
School, Washington, Milton W. Humphreys. 

For 1910-1911: William F. Tibbetts, Erasmus Hall 
High School, Brooklyn, Perley Oakland Place, William 
F. Little, Battin High School, Elizabeth, B. W. Mit- 
chell, Central High School, Philadelphia, Robert B. 
English, Washington and Jefferson College, Floyd P. 
Johnson, Mary E. Harwood, Girls Latin School, 
Baltimore, Thomas W. Sidwell. ; 

For 1911-1912: George D. Kellogg, Union College, 
Perley Oakland Place, William F. Little, B. W. Mit- 
chell, Hamilton Ford Allen, Washington and Jefferson 
College, Floyd P. Johnson, Mary E. Harwood, Miss 
A. S. Rainey, Central High School, Washington. 

For 1912-1913: George D. Kellogg, Charles L. Dur- 
ham, Cornell University, William F. Little, Walter 
Dennison, B. L. Ullman, University of Pittsburgh, 
Floyd P. Johnson, Mary E. Harwood, Mabel Hawes, 
Eastern High School, Washington. 

For 1913-1914: George D. Kellogg, Herbert H. 
Yeames, Hobart College, Geneva, William F. Little, 
Walter Dennison, Swarthmore College, B. L. Ullman, 
Floyd P. Johnson, Mary E. Harwood, Mabel Hawes. 

For 1914-1915: William F. Tibbetts, Charles H. 
Breed, Lawrenceville School, Walter Dennison, M. 
Katharine McNiff, Harrisburg, Alice Mercer, Wilming- 
ton, Margaret Garrett, Eastern High School, Balti- 
more, Rev. Mark J. McNeal, Georgetown University, 
Washington. 

For 1915-1916: H. H. Yeames, Catharine Saund- 
ers, Vassar College, Charles H. Breed, Evan T. Sage, 
University of Pittsburgh, M. K. McNiff, Elisha Cono- 
ver, Delaware College, Newark, Delaware, Margaret 
Garrett, Charles H. Smith, George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

It is worth while here to recall the fact that the pre- 
liminary Committee of Arrangements had, at the first 
meeting, considered the possibility of securing or estab- 
lishing some sort of periodical as the official organ. 
A proposition was indeed received from The Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South suggesting 
that The Classical Journal be made the organ of The 
Classical Association of the Middle States and Mary- 
land. It was, however, felt from the outset that it 
would be highly desirable for the Association to have 
a paper of its own. Immediately after the first An- 
nual Meeting in 1907, early in May, the newly elected 
Secretary-Treagurer laid before the Executive Com- 
mittee a plan by which The Latin Leaflet, which had 
been conducted for seven years as a Weekly by The 
New York Latin Club, might pass into the possession 
of the newly organized Classical Association of the 
Middle States and Maryland. The proposal made by 
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the Secretary-Treasurer was unanimously adopted 
by the Executive Committee. Negotiations in detail 
were conducted and completed by the Secretary- 
Treasurer and, as a result, The Latin Leaflet came into 
the possession of the Association and on the first 
Saturday in October, 1907, number 1 of THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY, owned and published by The Classical 
Association of the Middle States and Maryland, ap- 
peared. Professor Gonzalez Lodge, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, was Editor-in-Chief. 
His Associates were Professor Knapp, Professor H. L. 
Wilson of The Johns Hopkins University, Professor 
Mitchell Carroll, of the George Washington University, 
and Dr. Ernst Riess, of the Boys High School, Brook- 
lyn. Professor Lodge remained the Editor-in-Chief 
to the end of May 1913, that is, to the close of Volume 6. 
At the meeting of the Association held in Baltimore 
in May, 1913, he resigned as Editor-in-Chief and by 
vote of the Executive Committee, confirmed subse- 
quently by the Association, Professor Knapp was made 
Managing Editor. Since that time the Associate 
Editors have been Professor Charles E. Bennett, of 
Cornell University; Professor Walter Dennison, 
Swarthmore College; Professor Walton Brooks Mc 
Daniel, University of Pennsylvania; Professor David 
M. Robinson, The Johns Hopkins University; Profes- 
sor B. L. Ullman, University of Pittsburgh; Professor 
H. H. Yeames, Hobart College, Geneva, New York. 


To many persons statistics constitute the least 
nourishing of all forms of mental sustenance. I know 
of no better way, however, to picture the growth of 
The Classical Association of the Atlantic States than 
to group here certain statistics concerning the financial 
transactions of the Association, the growth of its 
membership, the facts concerning the number of 
subscribers apart from members, etc. 

In the Association account the receipts for the 


nine years since the first Annual Meeting (no money 
had been received prior to that time) have been as 


follows: $617.51, 959.55, 1480.97, 1394.71, 1424.38, 
1698.88, 1985.25, 2144.29, 1714.68 (these receipts, 


as those of THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY below, of course 
include balances carried forward: in 1915, it should 
be remembered, $357.43 was transferred to a Savings 
Bank account: this makes the figures for 1915-1916 
seem smaller than those of the preceding years). 
Expenditures were $530.26, 829.99, 1024.32, 1033.33, 
1010.81, 1251.96, 1459.56, 2136.15, 1399.01 (the 
expenditures in 1914-1915 were increased by transfer 
of $357.43 to Savings Bank). Balances were $87.25, 
129.56, 456.65, 361.38, 413.57, 446.92, 525.69, 8.14 
(365.57), 315-61 (675.66). 


In THe CLAssicAL WEEKLY account the figures have 
been as follows: Receipts, $1128.74, 1294.01, 1788.64, 
1562.35, 1819.94, 2081.98, 2692.32, 3120.41, 2623.26 
($500 was transferred to Savings Bank, in 1915). 
Expenditures: $1041.45, 898.68, 1534.65, 1175.13, 
1283.00, 1328.04, 1829.98, 2653.01 ($500 transferred 
to Savings Bank), $1953.72. Balances, $87.29, 395.33, 
253.99, 387-22, 536.94, 753-94, 862.34, 467.40 (967.40), 
669.54 ($1184.73). 

Total balances, $174.54, 524.89, 510.64, 
950.51, 1200.86, 1388.03, 1332.97, 1860.33. 


The figures for membership have been as follows: 
287, 425, 528, 535, 497, 575, 683, 704, 722. For 


748.60, 


subscriptions from non-members, the figures have 
been 268, 278, 312, 398, 499, 588, 630, 715, 794- 
555, 703, 840, 933, 996, 1133, 1313, 1419, 1516. 


Totals, 


C. K. 
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TWO NOTES ON THE ILIAD 
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2.91 ff.: 
Hidvos mpomdpoe Babelns 


The epithet Badeins has been variously interpreted 
as ‘broad’, ‘low’, or ‘deep-bayed’. The first and second 
of these meanings do not, however, properly belong 
to the adjective, while the third does not apply to the 
very slightly concave shore of the Trojan plain. 

The Greeks before Troy used the beach as a sort 
of street along which they could easily go from one part 
of their ‘broad’ camp to another. At low tide, no 
doubt, they preferred to walk on the moist, hard sand 
near the water rather than through the dry, loose sand 
which lay beyond the reach of the tides. This, I take 
it, is what the poet indicates by saying that they 
walked ‘in front of the deep sand’. 

It may be objected that Homer's word for sand is 
Yduabos, while 71a» means ‘beach’, ‘shore’. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Hesychius and Suidas gloss the latter word 
by alyiadés, and a distinction seems to be drawn be- 
tween judy and Wduados in a line which occurs in Iliad 
7. 462 and, with slight variation, in Iliad 12. 31: 

abris 6° Yauddoor 


Even here, however, the two words are near together, 
since the beach and the sands must be the same ma- 
terial looked at from different points of view; the poet 
has in mind simply the levelling effect of the waves 
when they submerge a sand-bank upon which men— 
or children—have thrown up a mound. One may per- 
haps compare Aristophanes’s whimsical use of aiy.adbs 
as a collective noun equivalent to p#dor woddal (Vespae 
110). At any rate there is no reason to suppose that 
juwy could not mean sand as well as sandy beach. 

If we admit the former meaning we not only obtain 
a satisfactory interpretation of the word Badelns in 
Iliad 2. 92, but we also find an etymology and a mean- 
ing for the adjective jibes, which appears as an epithet 
of the Scamander in Iliad 5. 36. It is clear from Iliad 
21. 202 and 319 that the poet thought of the Scamander 
as a sandy stream. Homer, it is true, nowhere uses 
jidy of a river bank; but in view of the comparative 
rarity of the word the argument ex silentio has little 
weight. Compare what Aeschylus makes Cassandra 
say in Agamemnon 1157 ff. 
uh wor épara mpdpepe xpvoéns “Adpodirns. 
of ta épixvdda Sapa, 
boca xev avtol 5’ obK dv Tis EXoLTO. 


3.64 ff.: 


The optative in the last line is usually supposed to 
be a ‘can’ potential and éxdv is given a full participial 
force: ‘and no one could get them by choosing them’. 
Leaf rightly objects that this is not the proper force of 
éxwv; but he does not help matters much by his sug- 
gestion that the line is a ‘‘gnomic addition’’ to the 
original poem. It seems preferable to give the word 
a meaning which it has elsewhere in Homer. 
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According to Iliad 10. 372, Diomedes hurled his spear 
over Dolon’s shoulder, éxdv 8 jnudprave pwrds. This 
force of the word would make our passage mean: 
‘but of his own accord no one would choose them’. 
There is perhaps an allusion to line 45 where Hector 
contrasts xaddv eldos with Bln and so that 
Paris means to say, ‘I would not voluntarily choose 
good looks rather than strength and valor’. The clause 
thus forms a transition from his apology for his effemi- 
nate appearance to his proposal of the duel with 
Menelaus. 


UNIversITY. E. H. STURTEVANT. 


WACKERNAGEL ON THE TEXT OF HOMER 


Readers of THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY may be glad 
to have their attention called to an important article 
on the Attic Influence upon our text of Homer, pub- 
lished by J. Wackernagel in Glotta 7. 161-319. The 
article is entitled Sprachliche Untersuchungen zu 
Homer. No scholar with a knowledge of scientific 
Greek grammar has doubted the presence of Atticisms 
in our text of Homer, but only a few, probably, have 
hitherto realized how considerable the Attic element 
really is. 

Wackernagel divides his material into two groups. 
The first and larger group consists of Atticisms which 
may be explained as modernizations of originally 
Ionic words or forms. For example, our text of Homer 
presents the future of bury in its Attic form as 


duoduar, duetrar, etc. Now Ionic would have con- 
tracted déudéouat into duetuac and déyuborae into 
éuodrac; and so either déuoduac or duetrac must 


be due to Attic influence. But since the Attic and 
Ionic forms had the same prosodic value, it is quite 
possible that the original Homeric text was in this 
respect consistently Ionic. 

In his second group Wackernagel places Atticisms 
which cannot be translated into Ionic without destroy- 
ing the meter, and which, therefore, must be due to 
the original composers of the lines in which they stand. 
A part of the material here discussed is more or less 
dubious, but, after all allowances have been made, 
there remains a considerable residue of forms and 
idioms which must stand as valid evidence for the 
Attic origin of single lines or, in some cases, of longer 
passages of the poems. For example, there are two 
such forms in the introduction to the Teichoscopia 
in Iliad 3. In line 153 we read 4»r’ for Homeric faro 
and later Ionic (xar)éaro, where both the Atticism 
and the impossibility of emendation are beyond 


question. The phrase Jdevdpéw édetduevor, which 


most manuscripts and printed texts present in 152, 
will not scan unless we read the Attic form dévdpy. 
It has to be admitted, however, that 5évdpw does 
not actually appear in the text, and that one manu- 
script remedies the metrical defect by reading éféyuevor. 

It is not likely that all of Wackernagel’s conclusions 
will stand the test of time, but one may at least say 


that this is the most important grammatical contribu- 
tion to the Homeric question that has appeared for 
many years. 

CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY. E. H. STURTEVANT. 


REVIEWS 


Studies in the History of the Roman Province of Syria. 
By Gustave Adolphus Harrer. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press (1915). Pp. 94. 

The present learned and heavily documented dis- 
sertation is devoted to chronological studies of the 
sequence in office of the provincial governors of Syria. 
The peculiar order of treatment, whereby the gover- 
nors from 69-194 A.D. are considered separately 
(pages 11-42), and before any notice is paid to those 
of the period anterior to 69 A.D. (pages 63-65), 
seems to be due to the fact that the list of governors 
from the beginning down to the great revolt, as given 
in the latest edition of Schtrer’s Geschichte des Jidisch- 
en Volkes (1904), was so nearly complete as to leave 
opportunity for only a few scattered notes, whereas 
the accession of new material since the publication of 
Liebenam’s Die Legaten in den Rémischen Provinzen 
von Augustus bis Diocletian (1888) suggested the need 
of a thoroughgoing revision of the lists for this period. 
The study is essentially, therefore, a revision of Lie- 
benam’s work, and as such it marks a really considerable 
contribution to knowledge as compared with the aver- 
age doctoral dissertation. However, since it is a 
series of discussions of minute chronological problems, 
it is accordingly impossible to summarize the contents, 
otherwise than to notice that, in addition to what has 
already been indicated, similar lists are prepared for 
the governors of Syria Coele and -Syria Phoenice from 
194-circa 300 A. D., and the procurators of Syria, 
Syria Coele and Syria Phoenice. Then follows an 
interesting discussion of the proper date and course 
of the revolt of Pescennius Niger, in which Wilcken’s 
view that it was confined to 193 A. D. is firmly estab- 
lished; after that comes a short examination of the 
date of the division of Syria; then a note on C. I. L. III, 
6169; a brief Index Nominum, which would have been 
more valuable had it been expanded to include all the 
principal persons and topics discussed; and, finally, 
a short Appendix. The whole gives evidence of 
industry, sobriety of judgment, and correct methods 
of research. I should like in particular to note an 
emendation (page 29) in Inscriptiones Graecae ad 
Res Romanas Pertinentes III, 1274 where the com- 
monly accepted reading ‘ewi|’Amixioy is convincingly 
emended to 

The proofreading has not been done very carefully, 
but since the errors will not mislead the specialist, 
and dissertations are not likely to reach a second edi- 
tion, I see no use in solemnly rehearsing such petty 
blemishes. There are other blemishes, however, 
which are not to be so easily explained or condoned. 
Thus “Gk.’’ is an unfortunate abbreviation for the 
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German adjective ‘Griechisch’ (pages 7, 28, 36, 62, 84); 
“Oesterreichen”’ is not the proper adjectival form (6); 
“Vindobona”’ is not the locative case (6); von Premer- 
stein is called sometimes ‘‘Premerstein’’, sometimes 
“von Premerstein’’, while von Domaszewski is merely 
“Domaszewski”’; the title for the Neue Jahrbtcher 
is wrong. I do not grasp the principle upon which the 
table of abbreviations has been prepared. If such 
common abbreviations as “C. I. L’’, ‘‘Philol.’’, ‘‘Head, 
Hist. Num.”’, etc., are to be given for the benefit of 
the veriest layman, then why not the abbreviations 
which are used for other things quite as recondite? 
For example, what would the layman, who is not sup- 
posed to understand “C. I. L.”’, make of the very first 
citation, “Jos. B. J. VII, 3, 4”, or ‘‘Dig. XL, 2, 5’, or 
“Borghesi V, 92”, or “Miller H., Buch IV, 2, 
p. 183”, or “Bull. Ac. Roy. Belg.-Lettr. (1905), p. 
208”, and the like? 

There is, finally, a surprising amount of loose or 
even faulty English. I have in’ mind sentences like 
the following: ‘His connection with Martius Verius 
practically proves him governor earlier’ (91); 
“Ritterling assumes that Cornelianus was at once re- 
called, apparently for the purpose of inserting A. 
Larcius Piscus as governor at this point’’ (30, n. 130); 
‘‘Mommsen’s view is not shown conclusive” (20). 
The word ‘‘only”’ is not infrequently misplaced (31, 37, 
47, 76), and the extremely short Preface is disfigured 
by two references to the dissertation as a ‘‘thesis” 
(what thesis can it conceivably maintain’), and by the 
unhappy locution “I would like’’. 

Classical scholars will make little headway in pressing 
the claims of Greek and Latin for wider recognition 
in our schemes of Secondary and Collegiate education 
if they themselves employ slipshod English. 

UNIVERSITY oF ILLINOIS. W. A. OLDFATHER. 


The Rise of the Equites in the Third Century of the 
Roman Empire. By Clinton Walker Keyes. 
Princeton University Dissertation of 1913. Prince- 
ton University Press (1915). Pp. 54. 

It has long been known that Diocletian favored 
the appointment of eguiles instead of senatores as 
provincial governors, but, though the inscriptions 
plainly showed that this policy was not original with 
him, the precise provinces, periods and conditions 
in which the change was brought about had never 
been determined. To this problem Mr. Keyes de- 
voted his attention, and, considering the scanty and 
frequently inconclusive nature of the evidence, he 
was able to reach fairly satisfactory results. He finds 
that prior to the reign of Domitian the transfer had 
been effected in Arabia (under Gallienus), Dalmatia, 
Numidia, Pontus et Bithynia, and possibly Germania 
Superior, but not in Hispania Tarraconensis, or Syria 


Coele. In the case of the other provinces there is 


either no evidence at all, or the evidence is inconclusive. 
He also conjectures with some plausibility that Aurelian 
and Probus were mainly responsible (after Gallienus, 


of course) for the innovation, but refrains from speculat- 
ing upon the motives for the change in general, or for 
the selection of one province rather than another in 
which to institute it. In a note (pages 16 ff.) the 
plausible suggestion is made that men who held the 
office of praefecti urbi in the third century were usually 
consules ordinarit at or about the same time. 

Chapter II (18-48) contains the evidence for the 
transfer of the command of a legion from a senatorial 
legatus to an equestrian praefectus, and is mainly occu- 
pied with a detailed discussion of the offices of the 
praefectus (castrorum) and the praefectus legionis, in 
which some criticisms that cannot readily be summar- 
ized here are made upon the views of Wilmanns and 
von Domaszewski. The statement of Aurelius Victor, 
that Gallienus was the first to withhold military com- 
mands from senators, is supported by inscriptional 
evidence of both a positive and a negative character. 
The policy of transferring important commands of 
vexillationes to equites is then traced with similar (of 
course, expected) results. In the final chapter, The 
Separation of Civil and Military Government. ir. 
the Provinces (49-54), it is pointed out that this 
separation was necessarily involved in the notable 
act of Gallienus concerning military commands, and 
therefore that here again “Diocletian merely com- 
pleted and gave universal application to a reform 
which had been begun long before his time. 

An interesting and convincing emendation and sup- 
plement (unfortunately disfigured by a misprint) 
is that made on page 13 in C. I. L. VIII, 7001, where 
Q. Annjati Celsi and Ajnnatius Celsus are proposed 
for the former supplement and reading Munlati Celsi 
and M|unatius Celsus. 

Of course the present monograph is devoted essent- 
ially te marshalling evidence for what was already 
recognized in its broad outlines, and (in common with 
most dissertations) shows no very surprising or novel 
results. But the method is excellent, the presentation 
clear and concise, and the conclusions reliable, while 
good judgment is shown in recognizing the limits of 
what the evidence can actually prove. The only 
notable defects are a somewhat inconsistent method 
of citation, and the failure to provide an index. The 
latter, in the present almost overwhelming volume of 
philological literature, when every effort should be 
made to save the time of all fellow-scholars, is almost 
an unsocial act. 


A query might also be raised about the exact form of 
the title. Does not the author really mean “in the 
Roman Empire during the Third Century <of the 
Christian Era>’’? At all events this is the sense 
in which he actually employs the term ‘third century”. 
If, on the other hand, the intention was actually to 
introduce an era reckoned from the foundation of the 
Empire, the result would be, I fear, an unnecessary 
complication in chronological references. ‘ 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. W. A. OLDFATHER. 
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Latin and English Idiom. By H. Darnley Naylor. 
Cambridge: at the University Press (1909). Pp. 
VIII + 72. $.50. 

More Latin and English Idiom. By H. Darnley Nay- 
lor. Cambridge: at the University Press (1915). 
Pp. 220. $1.10. 

Many are the beneficial results claimed for the study 
of the Classics. That some or all are consciously 
aimed at by individual teachers is, of course, true; but 
that these objects govern the program of classical 
teaching as a whole is not evidenced in any marked 
degree by the beginners’ books, grammars, and anno- 
tated texts offered for class use. These two books by 
Professor Naylor should be welcomed by Latin teach- 
ers. Their use would go a long way toward making 
universal the deliberate attempt to improve the pupil’s 
English style through the study of Latin. 

The purpose of the two books “is to encourage 
detailed comparison of two fine languages’. In the 
first volume Livy's Preface and an idiomatic English 
translation are placed in parallel columns. To his 
translation the author would apply the word Angliciza- 
tion; others might call it a paraphrase. There follows 
a careful comparison of the idioms of the two languages. 
In the second volume the same procedure is followed 
with Livy 34.1-8 as a text. 

A few illustrations may serve to indicate the scope 
of the work. English variety in expression contrasted 
with Latin repetition of the same word is pointed out 
many times. The English ‘ornate alias’ occurs fre- 
quently in Professor Naylor's translations, for example, 
“the verdict of your votes” for suffragia vestra of 34.5.1. 
The dead metaphor “‘now that peace reigns” translates 
the Latin in pace. Livy is “master of his own lan- 
guage’; and “the great feature of Livy's style is his 
brilliant use of order’’, says Professor Naylor; and the 
significance of deviations from the Latin normal order is 
the point more thoroughly emphasized than any other 
in these books. Common sources of Latin metaphors 
are illustrated in these chapters by the following: 
hoc expugnaverint (34.3.1) from military affairs, exuitur 
servitus (34.7.12) from husbandry, ardor belli (34.1.3) 
from fires, labente . . . disciplina . . desiden- 
praectpites 
(Preface, 9) from falling buildings. In the use of meta- 
phors! and in other ways a language may characterize 
the people using the language. So Professor Naylor 
remarks in the note to 34.1.7, et consules praetoresque 
et alios magistratus, ‘‘A Roman thinks and writes lke 
an organizer, always arranging and classifying”. 

The general plan of the books and, for the most part, 
the detailed carrying out of the plan are to be highly 
commended. We should have something of this sort 
for every Author read in Secondary Schools, including 
Vergil, and for the works of Horace and Cicero read in 
the early part of the College course. Study of this kind 
combined with the retranslation of idiomatic English 
translations—an exercise recommended by the author— 


will be found to have mpre educational value than the _ 


translation of original English passages into Latin. 

But many teachers will feel compelled to rewrite 
some of Professor Naylor’s syntactical notes or to omit 
them from consideration. Often the explanation 
appended adds nothing and sometimes even tends to 
obscure what the translation has made fairly clear. 

For 34.6.12, . . tha ut prenum .. . 
solveretur, emebantur, the translation, “slaves were being 
purchased . , the price for whom was to be paid 
..., is good. A name for the clause (Bennett's 
“Stipulative’’) would help; but the note, ‘‘a sort of 
jussive running into a concessive subjunctive”, helps not 


'1Compare Weise, Charakteristik der Lateinischen Sprache‘, rr. 


at all. So for Preface, 10, inde ... capias, we have 
the note, ‘“The mood in any case would be subjunctive 
of the ideal 2nd person, but it is also a weak jussive, i. e. 
‘one 1s to gather’, which approaches the concessive”’. 
This is as much as to say that, when we have a verb in 
the second person indefinite, we must use the subjunc- 
tive mood. If the ‘‘may”’ of Professor Naylor's transla- 
tion is understood to denote concession, then the 
presence of the second person indefinite has no influence 
on the mood. If, as is probable, we have here an expres- 
sion of possibility, the note should give the information 
that the subjunctive in the ideal second person is often 
used to express possibility. Further, to say that the 
subjunctive in 34.2.4, si sinas, ‘‘is that called of the ‘Ideal 
Second Person’ ” explains nothing. The pupil should 
be told that in generalizing conditions with the second 
person indefinite the subjunctive is used. 

For the student for whom these books are designed, 
the character of a clause, i. e. the relational meaning 
involved, rather than the classification of the subjunc- 
tive used, is the more important thing. Unfortunately 
Professor Naylor is not alone in confusing modal and 
relational meanings. The subjunctive in 34.7.6, 
tamquam . sit, is called one of non-fact. The term 
might conceivably be applied to the clause, which is 
called in the note one of comparison; but the positive 
term “imaginative” would certainly be better (Hale- 
Buck, 504.3). 

Why should velim, 34.4.20, be spoken of as an apo- 
dosis with suppressed protasis? Would one speak so 
if the nearly equivalent volo were used? As a matter of 
fact a condition is here expressed (quod faxitis = st quid 
faxitis); but that fact has nothing to do with the mood 
of velim. While it is true, unfortunately, that this 
subjunctive is called ‘potential’, that name gives no 
hint as to the real force of the mood; and the same thing 
may be said of ‘remoter future’. Professor Naylor 
well translates ‘‘may the blessings”, etc.; and this 
would translate volo equally as well. 

In Professor Naylor’s conception the tense of the 
subordinate clause is fixed by the tense of the principal 
clause. For example, in 34.4.20, quoted above, faxitis 
is future ‘because the principal clause, being an expres- 
sion of wish that something may happen, has necessarily 
a future meaning". In 34.6.3, periculum est, nist . 
docuerimus, ne .. ., the verb of the conditional 
clause is future (perfect) ‘‘because periculum est = 
aliquid mali accidet’. In the note to 34.2.5, vestra 
existimatio est qui in suffragium ituri estts, it is said, 
“After the est . . . another present must occur in the 
subordinate clause; hence the periphrastic future and 
not ibitis is written”. But the fact is that Livy had a 
certain meaning to express which could not be expressed 
by tbitis and could be expressed by ituri estis. That 
meaning is the one of Professor Naylor’s translation, 
“who are about to vote’. The act isone which at the 
present time is impending. These notes and others of a 
similar charaater are useless for the pupil who has been 
taught the meaning of the indicative tenses. 

The case is really the same for the subjunctive clauses, 
though here Professor Naylor would have the majority 
on his side®. In 34.7.6, quoted above, ‘“‘vident is 
present; therefore sit is present also”. But since Livy 
wishes to express an act in present time, the present 
tense is the only thing available. In 34.6.9, cum . 
matronae . . . vixerint, quod . . . periculum est?, “‘pert- 
culum est is present; therefore the subordinate clause 
is (complete) present also’. But Professor Naylor 
translates “lived lives beyond ‘reproach’. The pupil 


2Compare now Professor Kent's article on The ‘Passing’ of 
the Sequence of Tunses, Tue CLASSICAL WEEKLY 0. 2 ff.,0 ff., and 
the papers on Sequence by Miss Fowler, Miss Tyng, Mr. Allen 
and Professor Ken¢c,tibid., 193-198. 
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should be taught to look for the tense meaning of a sub- 
ordinate clause and should be untrammeled by any rule 
of Sequence. 

Tue University or NortH Dakota. FRANK H. FOWLER. 


Pictures in the Land of Temples. By Joseph Pennell. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company (1915). 
$1.25. 

This student’s edition contains reproductions of a 
series of forty excellent lithographs made in 1913 in 
Sicily, Italy, and Greece, with impressions and notes 
by the artist. The illustrations start at Taormina and 
proceed to Segesta, Girgenti, Paestum, Corinth, 
Olympia, Athens, Eleusis, Aegina, Delphi, and Sunium. 
There is a good and interesting Introduction of seven- 
teen pages (not numbered, however) by W. H. D. 
Rouse. This can be highly recommended to all classi- 
cal teachers, even though one is surprised to find 
Professor Rouse making some mistakes. He says, 
“No great man of letters ever came out of Corinth, no 
poet and no orator’, and yet Arion and Eumelus were 
Corinthians, and one of the Ten Orators, Dinarchus, 
came from Corinth. Pirene was not on the Acrocorin- 
thus, even if Strabo did think so. Professor Rouse 
evidently does not know the very important excavations 
of Pirene by the American School in Athens. When he 
says of Sunium that ‘Here the salt sea-winds have 
made the columns white, in contrast to the rose-pink 
of the Parthenon’’, he does not realize that the marble 
used at Sunium has always been white, and that 
originally the columns of the Parthenon were also white. 
The modern beautiful brown coloring is due to the iron 
in the marble, which is not in the columns at Sunium. 
Professor Rouse also thinks that the Greeks probably 
used a raised stage. 

Mr. Pennell went to Greece because he wanted to see 
if the greatest work of the past impressed him as much 
as the greatest work of the present, and because he was 
told by a Boston authority that he was nothing but a 
ragtime sketcher, that he could not see Greek art and 
could not draw it if he did. He knew no Greek, to his 
regret, but to him Greece was wonderful and beautiful. 
He would have seen more if he had known Greek, but 
he came to realize that it is from Greece that we have 
derived most of our ideas, ideals, and inspirations. In 
our great works of to-day, we are only carrying on the 
traditions of the great works of the past. In his draw- 
ings he certainly shows that one need not be a Greek 
scholar to understand the character of the country, and 
reproduce something of Greek art in pencil. What 
impressed him most was the great feeling of the Greeks 
fer site in placing their temples and shrines in the land- 
scape, so that they not only became a part of it, but it 
leads up to them. Mr. Pennell takes a fling at the 
archaeologist and says, with regard to Corinth: 

“On one side my countrymen have huilt a shanty 
where they live while excavating; on the other is a bare 
barrack, in which they have stored the stuff they have 
found. From the village square, this museum com- 
pletely hides the temple; but Greece was so much finer 
before it was discovered by archaeologists—or by most 
of them—for most of them have no feeling at all for the 
art they have dug up”. 

However, Greece and Greek art would hardly be 
known to-day, if it were not for the archaeologist, and, 
if Mr. Pennell had known a little archaeology, he would 
not have thought that he was drawing the Telesterion 
or the Great Hall of Initiation when he drew the 
Propylaea at Eleusis, which he calls the Pavement of 
the Temple (Plate XX XV), and wrongly says that is 
all that remains. Every lover of Greece and things 


Greek, however, will welcome these magnificent up-to- 


date lithographs, reproductions of which can be had so 
cheaply in this edition. 
Tue Jouns Hopkins University. DAvip M. RoBINson, 


CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 
PERIODICALS 


Aberdeen University Review—Shakespeare, Henry V, iii.i [done 
into Greek], J. L. Irvine; Thy Voice is Heard [Greek ver- 
sion], |. Harrower. 

Athenaeum—Feb., A Conjectural Emendation [Soph. Ant. 4]; 
Jane Barlow [poem].—March, Notes and News: Archaeologt- 
cal Discovery and Theocritus, Id. 17. 

Bulletin Hispanique—Jan.—Mar., Les Bains romains d’Alanje 
[illustrated], R. Lantier. 

Calcutta Review—Oct., The Glory that was Greece, W. Douglas. 

Columbia University Quarterly— March, In Lumine Tuo Videbimus 

_ Lumen [Latin Hymn], N. G. McCrea. 

Contemporary Review—-Mar., Roman-Dutch Law = (R. W. Lee, 

oman-Dutch Law). 

Dial.—Mar. 30, The Homeric Hymn to the God of Battles, I. L. 
Hervey; Loeb Classical Library [short comment on the recent 
additions].—Apr. 13, Socrates as a Guide in the Conduct of 
Life = (W. E. Leonard, Socrates, Master of Life). 

Educational Review—Feb., Horace: An Appreciation, C. N. 
Smiley.—-March, Liberal Studies in Ancient Rome, Charles 


Knapp. 
Fortnightly Review—Mar., Aristophanes, the Pacifist, II, W. L. 
Courtney. 
Harper's Weekly —March 4, Reading Horace [poem], R. U. John- 
son. 


Harvard Alumni Bulletin—March 15. The Problem of the Clas- 
sics, E. H. Dwinell.—March 22, The Classics are Safe, H. C. 
Kittredge. 

Harvard Theological Review—April, Mystery God and Olympian 
God, G. P. Adams; Gilbert Murray, The Stoic Philosophy 

_ (Frederic Palmer). 

Literaturblatt far Germanische und Romanische Philologie 
Jan., E. Pieske, De Titulorum Africae Latinorum Sermone 

*  Quaestiones Morphologicae (W. Meyer-Libke). 

Nation—March 2, The Study of the Classics in Translation, 

. B. Pike; The Philological Association and Grammatical 
Terminology, W. H. gone Notes = (W. E. Leonard, 
Socrates, Master of Life); Art = (J. P. Droop, Archaeologi- 
cal Excavation).—March 9, A Commentary on Commenta- 
tors = (J. W. White, The Scholia on the Aves of Aristophanes) ; 
Notes = (J. A. K. Thompson, The Greek Tradition), (Addi- 
tional Volumes of Princeton University Archaeological Expedi- 
tion to Syria).—March 16, Armenia and French Military 


History: In the Track of Xenophon, Stoddard Dewey; 
Art [Greek vases at Gallipoli saved by Pére mes eg March 
23 Sidonius in English = (The Letters of Sidonius, Translated 


with Introduction and Notes by O. M. Dalton, 2 vols.) 
pe 6, The “Little” Books = (W. J. Pythian-Adams, 
Mithraism).—-April 13, A Turning Point in Roman Imperial 
Policy = (W. A. Oldfather and H. V. Canter, The Defeat 
of Varus and the German Frontier Policy of Augustus). 

Nation. (London)—Feb. 26, Prometheus Invictus [poem], C. H. 
Herford. 

New Republic—March 4, Likes His Greek in English, P. R. Birge. 

Nineteenth Century—Mar., Erasmus, the Educator of Europe, 
FP. Watson. 

—~Apr., Aphrodite [poem], H. M. Jones. 

Revue Critique—Mar. 11, (C. N. Scott, The Religions of Anti- 
quity); (Kohler und Ziebarth, Das Stadtrecht von Gortyn); 
(E. Kieckes, Die Stellung des Verbs im Griechischen und 
in den verwandten Sprachen); (M. Clerc, Aquae Sextiae 
dans l'Antiquité). 

Saturday Review—Mar. 4, Science and the Humanities, A. Al- 
cock; New England and Old Greece = (J. A. K. Thompson, 
The Greek Tradition). 

School Review—March, Teaching 
Rickard. 

Times (London) Weekly Edition, Literary Supplement—Feb. 18, 
New Classical Papyri = (The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part 11, 
Edited with Translation and Notes by B. P. Grenfell and A. S. 
Hunt).—March 3, Medieval Latin Songs = (The Cambridge 
Songs: A Goliard’s Song Book of the Eleventh Century, 
Edited by Karl Breul); Early Rivals of Christianity = (FP. 
Legge, FPorerunners and Rivals of Christianity, 2 vols.); 
The German Invader, Hugh Thursfield [Tacitus, Hist. 4. 73]. 
March 17, Antiquities from Cyprus = (J. L. Myres, Hand- 
book of the Cesnola Collection of Antiquities from Cyprus 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art). 

Times (London) Educational Supplement-——Feb. 1, The Permanent 
Values, Il: Roman and Mediaeval Ideals; Sir G. Trevelyan 
on Latin: Reminiscences of Macaulay.—March 7, The 
Permanent Values, II]; The Renaissance. 

Unpopular Review—Jan., The Way of the Translator, Grant 

+ Showerman,—Apr.-June, The New Learning. 

Yale Review—Jan., A. T. Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek 
New Testament in the Light of Historical Research (F. W. 
Bacon). 
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A Second Latin Book 


By Harry F. Scorr, University of 
Chicago High School, and 
C. H. Berson, Department of Latin, 
University of Chicago 


READY IN MAY, 1916 


A revision of the material in the Second 
Latin Book which recognizes a changing 
point of view in the subject matter of 
the second year. 


PartI. Roman traditions and History. 

Part II. Selections from Caesar (all 
seven books represented). 

Part III. Selections from Nepos. 

Part IV. Selections from Ovid. 


Notes and vocabulary at the foot of the study 
page, grammar appendix, separate class text for 
recitation. 


Cloth 500 pages $1.25 
SCOTT, FORESMAN AND CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


623 South Wabash Ave. 8-12 East 34th St. 


Two Kinds of Latin Composition 


There are two kinds of Latin Composition, 
both essential if the teaching of Latin is to be 
pushed to its highest efficiency. 


First, there is the writing of sentences deliber- 
ately planned to suggest the form of their Latin 
equivalents. Second, there is that higher form 
of composition which involves the recasting of 
idiomatic English in a Latin mold. 


Barss’s Writing Latin is mainly concerned 
with the first of these types; but in Book Two, 
recently revised and just published, there are the 
began of more advanced and interesting 
work. 


The original Latin of the Exercises has been 
translated freely, and paraphrases for literal 
rendering given in parentheses. By this means 

upils are shown the process by which real 
English can be turned into real Latin. 


Book One is intended to accompany the read- 
ing of Caesar, and Book Two that of Cicero. 
Each is complete in itself, with vocabularies, 
both special and general; based on Professor 
Lodge's “Vocabulary of High School Latin”. 


HEATH & COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 


Latin for the First Year 


™, W. B. Gunnison, Ph.D., Principal, and WALTER 
S. Harvey, A.M., Instructor in Latin, Erasmus 
Hall High School, Brooklyn 


344 pages, $1.00 


A New Latin Text for Beginners 


based on the Caesar vocabulary, but so arranged as to 
prepare for the study of other Latin authors as well. 


Its Chief Aims 


are to achieve the utmost si ery of treatment con- 
sistent with thoroughness and to make the study of 
Latin interesting. 


Distinguishing Features 
Gradual and logical development of inflections. 
Omission of non-essentials of syntax. 
Frequent summaries and reviews. 
Fables and anecdotes from Latin classics for sight 
reading. 
Excel'ence of typography, arrangement, and illustra- 
tions. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


The Relation of Latin 


to Practical Life 


A Manual for making an Exhibit to show in con- 
crete form the practical value of the study of Latin 


Price $1.55 
Published by 


FRANCES E. SABIN 
419 Sterling Place Madison, Wis. 
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I N response to numerous inquiries, Dr. Charles Upson Clark 
oe wishes to announce that he will conduct as usual the 
22) Massawippi Summer School (Ninth Season), at North 


Courses are offered in Latin Composition, Medieval Latin 
Literature, Greek, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, French, Advanced 
Mathematics, and all College preparatory subjects. 


Dr. Clark has put on sale his extensive collection of lantern 
slides illustrating Spanish and Italian Art, Roman Remains in 
Spain, Southern France and Northern Italy; the Rhone Valley, 
Venice and the Veneto (Verona, Ravenna, etc.), the Riviera, Spain, 
He has also for sale a set of the 
new Encyclopaedia Britannica (india paper) and a few other books. 


Address: 18 Phelps Hall, Yale University. 
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